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N. E. FARMER. 


LIQUID MANURE. 

All substances, whether organic, earthy, or sa* 
line, which are employed to fertilize the soil, or 
become the food of plants, can only be rendered 
thus servicexb!e to vegetation when they are pre- 
sented to the roots in solution, or in a fluid state ; 
and although this may at first appear rather a sweep- 
ing position, yet such is the real fact. Every at- 
tempt which has been hitherto made to make plants 
imbibe the most minutely divided powders which 
chemistry can produce, has been entirely fruitless. 
Davy ineffectually tried the finest impalpable pow- 
der of charcoal, and with much perseverance I 
have fruitlessly employed the earths, saline sub- 
stances, and organic matters, for the same purpose. 
Moreover, it has been unsuswerably shown by 
many very accurate experiments, at the varied rep- 
etition of which I have personally assisted, that 
the quantity of nourishment absorbed by the roots 
of plants, is always in proportion to the impurity 
of the water with which they are nourished: thus 
some beans, were made to vegetate under three 
different circumstances ; the first were grown in 
distilled water ; the second were placed in sand 
and watered with rain-water; the third were sown 
in garden mould. The plants thus produced, when 
accurately analyzed, were found to yield the fol- 
lowing proportions. ashes: .~« 


1. Those fed by distilled water, 3.9 
2. Those fed by rain-water, 7.5 
3. Those grown in soil, 12.0 


And again, all attempts to muke plants flourish 
in the pure earths, have utterly failed when they 
have been watered with pure water; yet a totally 
different result I have invariably experienced when 
I haye employed an impure solution or liquid ma- 
nure, My trials have been entirely supported by 
those of M. Giobert, who, having formed of the 
four earths, silica, alumina, lime, and magnesia, a 
soil in the most fertile proportion, in vain essayed 
to make the plants flourish in it when watered with 
pure water only ; but every difficulty was removed 
when he moistened it with the water from a dung- 
hill, for they then grew most luxuriantly. 


The employment of artificially prepared liquid 
manure is very extensive on the continent. ‘They 
prepare it throughout many of the German States, 
and in the Netherlands, by sweeping the excre- 
ments of their stall-fed cattle into under-ground 
reservoirs, mixing it with four or five times its bulk 
of water, according to the richness of the dung ; 
five reservoirs are generally employed, of such a 
size that they each take a week to fill; and thus 
each has four weeks allowed to ferment before the 


! 
‘the water-carts, epen at the top, (furnished with 


- | slight movable covers,) and then distributing it out 
_| of the cart very evenly by means of a scoop; and 


|T have invariably perceived the advantage of plow- 
‘ing the liquid into the soil as soon after it was 
‘spread on the Jand as possible. 
« All urine,” said a late distinguished chemical 
philosopher, “contains the essential elements of 
‘vegetables in astate of solution.” By a careful 
‘analysis, human urine, in its fresh state, was found 
‘by Berzelius, to contain the following substances : 
Water, 93.300 
Urea (the peculiar animal matter of urine) 3.010 
Sulphate of potassa, 0.371 
Sulphate of soda, 0.316 
Phosphate of soda, 0.294 
Common salt, 0.445 
Phosphate of ammonia, 0.165 
Muriate of ammonia, 0,150 
Acetate of ammonia, acetic acid, and ani- 
mal matter soluble in alcohol, 
Earthy phosphate (earth of bones) with flu- 


1.714 


ate of lime, 0.100 
Uric acid, 0.100 
Mucus of the bladder, 0.032 
Silica (earth of flint,) 0.003 

100. 


Thus it will be seen that there is hardly a sin- 
gle ingredient found in yrine which ia not either a 
direct food for vegetation, or furnishes by its de- 
composition, a supply in another form. 

The urine of the horse is nearly as rich in ani- 
mo-vegetable matters ; its composition, according 
to the experiments of Fourcroy and Vauquelin, is 
as follows: 


Water and mucus, 


94.0 


Urea, 0.7 
Carbonate of lime (chalk) 1.1 
Carbonate of soda, 0.9 
Benzoate of soda, 2.4 


0.9 
100. 

The following are the constituents of the urine 
of the cow, as found by Professor Brande : 

Water, 

Urea, 

Phosphate of lime, 

Mouriates of potassa and ammonia, 

Sulphate of potassa, 

Carbonates of potassa and emmonia, 

Loss, 


Muriate of potassa, 


65.0 
40 
3.0 

15.0 
6.0 
4.0 
3.0 

100. 
In some experiments by Mr Gregory, at Leyton, 








mass, which in this time becomes of an uniform! who watered half a grass field with urine, the por- 
consistence, is removed, by means of a portable | tion thus treated yielded nearly double the quanti- 
puinp, into water-carts, or large open vessels, and ty of hay produced by the unmanured portion ; and 
distributed over the fields by being let into a trans- | the use of the urine of the cow, so extensively em- 
verse trough, pierced with holes ; or the Flemish ployed for grass lands by Mr Harley, in the neigh- 
plan may be adopted (especially when the manure _borhood of Glasgow, was attended with results 
is of too considerable thickness to flow readily | equally satisfactory, producing, when diluted with 
through the holes,) of taking it into the fields in! water or soap-suds, very superior crops. 








I have often employed, with decided effect, in 
my own garden, for vines, peach, and standard ap- 
ple trees, liquid manure, prepared either by mixing 
one part of cow dung with four parts of water, or 
the collected drainage of the stable and cow-house. 
Of these, the vine is by far the most benefited by 
the application; but to whatever fruit tree the gar- 
dener has to apply manure, there is no form so 
manageable and so grateful to the plant as the 
liquid.—Johnson’s Far. Encyclop. 


A Valuable Horse.—The Worcester Aigis states 
that Mr George Whitney, of Royalston, a public 
carrier, is the owner of a horse which has been 
driven in a large team, for twelve years, between 
that place and Beston. The average number of 
trips has been forty per annum; the distance over 
the road each way being seventy miles, The 
amount of travel, therefore, has been fiftysix hun- 
dred miles a year, or sixtyseven thousand two hun- 
dred in the twelve years. The average draft of 
the animal, exclusive of his proportion of the freight 
wagon, is stated low at fifteen hundred pounds, 
making seven hundred and twenty tons in the 
twelve years. The rates for carrying upon that 
route have never been less than ten dollars per 
ton, making the earnings of the horse, in the whole 
period mentioned, amount to the sum of $7,000. 
Deduct the expenses of the animal, which are es- 
timated high at 137 bushels of corn each year, or 
in the whole time 1644 bushels, which, at one do)- 
lar per bushel, wld “Cost 81644; for hay and 
shoeing, $100, each year, or $1200 altogether—the 
sum total expended upon this horse—for he hae 
never had a sick day—has not exceeded $2844 in 
twelve years. This leaves a net profit out of his 
earnings to his owner, of $4356. The horse, hav- 
ing never lost a trip nor refused to eat his allow- 
ance, is now in good condition, and not yet “of 
age.” The sum of $150 was recently offered for 
him, but was rejected. 





Spavins in Horses.—There are three sorts of 
spavins, First, the bone spavin: this is a bony 
excresence forined in the joint, which impedes the 
motion of the joint, and is seldom curable. Sec- 
ondly, the wind spavin; it commonly comes in the 
horse’s ham. Prick the swelling with a phlegm 
knife, but take especial care not to injure the ner- 
vous cords, for this will often bring on the lock- 
jaw. Upon opening the swelling, you will often 
find a gelatinous humor to issue from the opening; 
apply a turnip poultice for a few days, to draw out 
the humor; then strengthen the part by bathing it 
with brandy. 

Thirdly, the blood spavin. The coats of the 
vein being ruptured, the blood extravasates, and 
forms a protuberance in the vein. 

Cure.—Take up the vein with a crooked needle, 
and tie it above the swelling; then let blood be- 
low it, and apply cow-dung fried in goose grease 
and vinegar by way of poultice.—Selected. 





For poison by ivy, apply weak solutions of pot 
ash or pearlash. 
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CUTTING CORN STALKS, &c. 

We have thought we could not better answer 
the queries of “« A New Subscriber’ respecting the 
matters of topping corn and curing the stalks, than 
by re-publishing parts of a communication on those 
subjects, by Hon. Wm. Clark, Jr., of Northampton, 
in the N. E. Far. vol, x. p. 207, 


“| have made a small experiment the past sea- 
son, to ascertain the damage, if any, that results to 
the corn crop, from topping the stalks in the usual 
way. * * Asthe experiment seems to me to 
involve the interests of corn growers, it may be 
well to give a detailed statement of the case, so 
that any interested may be able to draw their own 
inferences, 

“ For a few years past, I have not cut my corn- 
stalks until the corn was harvested, guessing that 
it was a course preferable to the one commonly 
pursued in this part of the country, of topping the 
stalks while in a green state. But for the purpose 
of settling this point more clearly, and with as 
little trouble as the case would admit, I selected, 
about the Sth of September, a row of corn ina 
field of about five acres, intending to take one that 
would average in quality equal to the field through- 
out, that I might at the same time be able to ascer- 
tain with tolerable certainty, the product of the 
whole field. ‘The manure having been spread on 
the surface of the ground and harrowed in length- 
ways of the furrows, and the corn planted across 
the furrows, made it apparently less difficult to se- 
lect an average row. On this row I cut the stalks 
from half the hills ; beginning at one end and cut- 
ting the first hill, then leaving the next uncut, and 
so proceeding through the row. J had intended to 
confine the ~xperiment to this row, but finally was 
led to extend it so far as to include four rows, and 
muinbering them agreeably to the order in which 
they were standing in the field, this row may be 
called No.2. There were ninetytwo hills in the 
row and the stalks were cut from fortysix hills, all 
of them in the manner that is here termed jointing, 
(i. e.) cut off between the ear and the first joint 
above the ear. I thought they were somewhat 


more ripe than ia usual at the time of cutting; a, 


few of them were nearly dry. 

“ My estimate of the number of hills on an acre, 
was made in the following manner, and if I am 
wrong in my calculations, I shall be corrected by 
some of your readers ; 

“In an acre of 200 feet square (or 40,000 square 
feet,) there were sixtytwo rows, with fiftyfour hills 
in a row, making 3348 hills, This is equal to 
3646 hills per acre, each hill occupying nearly 12 
square fect of surface. There were about four 
stalks of corn in a hill. In estimating bushels, I 
have allowed the lawful weight of 56 lbs. to the 
bushel. 

At the time of harvesting, the corn was husked 
in the field. The fortysix hiils from which the 
corn had been cut, gave 48 1-2 pounds of ears; 
and the fortysix hills on which the stalks had not 
been cut, gave 62 pounds of ears, The number of 
ears in the two cases was about the same; those 
from the uncut hills were evidently the best filled 
out and the most hale; on a large proportion of 
them the kernels were so wedged in, as to make it 
difficult to bend the ear at al] without breaking it. 
There was very little mouldy corn in either case ; 
a few ears were gathered, mostly from the cut 
stalks, but the whole quantity was so small as to 
make it questionable whether cutting the stalks 
bad much effect in this particular. 


* Both parcels were carefully laid aside in a dry | periments, there is an average loss by cutting & 
chainber, for about six or eight weeks, at the expi- stalks, of 12 bushels 51-2 lbs. per acre—a 
ration of which time they were again weighed, and | quite equal to all the expense of hoeing, and =} ¢ 


the parce! of ears from the uncut hills had lost in| vesting, especially when we consider that in hoe- 
drying, about two per cent. more than the other ;| ing, the labor of making hills was dispensed with. 
affording some evidence that the sap continued to| A measured bushel, from the cut hills, weighed 
circulate for a greater Jength of time, in the uncut | 57 Ibs. 6 oz.; 1 pound Jess than from the uncut; 
than in the cutstalks, The uneut hills gave 42 Ibs. | the shrinkage being very nearly equal to the whole 
8 oz. dry shelled corn, equal to 14 oz. 124 grs. per | loss in weight. 
hill, or GO bushels and 8 pounds peracre. The| “If this experiment is a fair test, it seems that 
parcel from the cut hills gave 33 lbs, 7 0z., equal about twenty per cent. or one-fifth part of the crop, 
to 11 oz. 10 grs. per hill, or 47 bushels and 18 Ibs. | ts destroyed, by cutting the stalks in the way they 
per acre; making a loss of 12 bushels and 46 Ibs. | are usually cut. If further experiment should es- 
per acre, by cutting the stalks;—conclusive evi-| tablish this fact, I think there are few farmers that 
dence, that while the sap is in circulation, nature | will hesitate long in deciding which is the most 
does not assign the stalks an unprofitable office. | valuable, one acre of corn or five acres of top- 
The product of this whole row, taken together, ent! stalks. But this twenty per cent. is not saved at 
and uncut hills, was equal to 53 bushels and 41 the expense of losing the stalks: they are worth 
pounds per acre. as much, and I think more, all things considered, 

The product of row No. 3, taken by itself, (con- | after the corn is harvested, than they are gathered 
taining 92 hills, on one-half of which the stalks'in the usual way. If after being bunched up ina 


were cut on the same day the others were,) wn ey 


not show the practice of cutting stalks quite so de. 
structive in its effects as that exhibitted in row 
No. 2. Its whole produce was 77 lbs. 9 oz. dry 
corn, equal to 55 bushels and 10 pounds per acre, 
or 1 bushel and 25 Jbs. per acre more than row 
No. 2. 

“ Not satisfied with resting the experiment here, 
I gathered the corn on the rows Nos. 1 and 4, (i. e. 
the rows each side, next adjoining No. 2 and 3,) 
and on which none of the stalks had been cut. 
These rows, together, contained 186 hills, and 
their product of dry shelled corn was 171 ths. 13 


green state, they leat or become mouldy, (a case 
of frequent occurrence,) they are utterly worthless, 
except it be for manure ; I know of no animal that 
willeat them. But after they have once been 
dried by the frost and wind, a subsequent mode- 
rate degree of mculdiness seems to be no injury. 

“The course which I have pursved with them, 
has been as follows: In the first place, they are 
cut off near the ground, and for this purpose a 
short scythe is found the most convenient instru- 
ment. The expense of cutting in this manner is 
but a trifle, if any, more than cutting the stub 
stalks in the spring, and may with propriety be en- 


tered as an item of expense against the next crop, 
for which it is preparing the ground. Alter cut- 
ragé yield as that part of the row No. 2, on which |ting, they are gathered into bunches of suitable 
the stalks had not been cut. This eract coinci-4size for binding, and three good sheaves of rye 
dence, however, I think may be numbered among | straw, if wet, will be sufficient to bind a ton. In 
those cases which rarely happen. gathering them up and laying in bunches, an ec- 

“The difference between the two rows on which | tive boy will do as much 98 a man. ‘In this way, 
half the stalks were cut, and the two rows on/the whole expense of gathering, binding, and load- 
which none of the stalks were cut, was 5 bushels | ing, will not exceed 75 cents perton. As they 
384 Ibs. per acre. If this difference arose from (are very bulky, for want of barn-room, I have them 
cutting half the stalks, (and I know of no other |stacked near the barn, It may be objected that 
reason,) then cutting the whole would have reduc- | they are not as good and nourishing as others gath- 
ed the crop 1] bushels and 2l Jbs. per acre, or | ered in the usual way; as to that matter 1am _ not 
from 60 bushels and 8 peunds, to 48 bushels and able to say ; but if the cattle are good judges in 
43 pounds per acre. e the case, and J think they ought to be admitted as 

“To recapitulate. Row No.2, on which the Such, they are quite as good and quite as nourish- 
experiment was commenced, is as follows: 46,i"g, for they are eaten, apparently, with quite as 
hills on which the stalks had not been cut, gave good a relish. In addition to this, they are ob- 


oz., equal to 14 oz. $2 grs. per hill, or G0 bushels 
and 8 pounds per acre—precisely the same ave- 








42 pounds and 8 oz. dry shelled corn, equal to, per 
acre, 60 bush. 8 Ibs. 
46 hills from which the stalks had 
been cut, gave 33 Ibs. and 7 oz. dry 
shelled corn, equal to, per acre, 


47 a 18 « 





Loss by cutting the stalks, per acre, 12 bush. 46 Ibs. 
The four rows, taken together, stand as follows: 
Nos. 1 and 4, on which no stalks were cut, gave 


an average of, per acre, 60 bu. 8 Ibs. 
Nos. 2 and 3, from which half the 

stalks were cut, gave an average of, 

per acre, 54“ 25, “ 





Loss per acre by cutting 4 the stalks, 5 bu. Jed Ibs. 
€ 
2 





Loss pr. acre by cutting all the stalks, 11 bu. 21 Ibs. 


“The difference in the result of the two cases, 
is 1 bushel and 25ibs, per acre; or, in the two ex- 


| tained without breaking off ears, or breaking down 
| hills in hauling out, occurrences quite frequent in 
the other case. And last, though not least, they 
make more than double the quantity of manure, 
the value of which will be duly appreciated by 
every good farmer, without argument. It may be 
said that the butt stalks can be gathered after har- 
vest, and furnish the same quantity of litter and 
manure as in this case: that is true; but the ex- 
pense of gathering both parts in that way, from 
the butts being so short and inconvenient to bind, 
would be three times as much as it is to gather 
them whole. 

“Thus viewing the subject in various points, I 
think this method of managing corn-stalks is much 
better than the old one; and that a little observa- 
tion and experience wil] convince the most skepti- 
cal, that this branch of agriculture is not yet 
brought to a state of perfection—that there is yet 
room for improvement. 








WM. CLARK, Jr.” 
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EQUIVALENT OF VARIOUS PLANTS, &c. 
TO HAY. 

We find the following table of equivalents in 
Smith’s translation of Burger’s Economy of Farm- 
ing: 
1U0 lbs of good hay are equal to— 

90 lbs. of clover hay, made when 
fully blossomed. 
88 “ of do. before it blossoms. 
98 “ clover, 2d crop. 
98 © lucerne hay. 
89 « sainfoin do. 
410 “ green clover. 
467 * vetches or tares, green. 
275 “ green Indian corn. 
374 “ wheat straw. 
442 “ rye straw- 
164 “ oat straw, 
153 “ pea stalk. 
201 “ raw potatoes. 
175 “ boiled do, 
339 “ mangel wurtzel. 
504 “ English turnips. 
276 ‘ carrots, 
308 “ ruta baga. 
54 “ rye (grain of) 
46 “ wheat do. 
59 “oats do, 
64 “ buckwheat do. 
57 « Indian corn do. 
‘ 45 « peas, 
45 « beans, 
50 “ horse chestnuts. 
68 “ acorns. 
62 “ sunflower seed. 
69 « linseed cake. 
105 “ wheat bran, 
109 « rye bran. 
167 “ wheat and oat chaff. 
79 “ rye and barley chaff. 


An ox requires 2 per cent. of his live weight, in 
bay, per day; if he works, 2 1-2 percent. A milch 
cow, 3 percent. A fattening ox, 5 per cent. at 
first; 4 percent. when half fat, and afterwards. 
Sheep, when grown, 3 1-2 per cent. of their weight 
in hay per day.” 





Liability of different Animals to die—Veit, a 
eclebrated German writer upon agriculture, gives 
the following as the rate of insurance in his coun- 
try, of different animals, which may show how the 
hazards of exposure to death are viewed by those 
who have been at pains to ascertain these things: 


Oxen, at 1.3 per ct, 
Cows, 1.2 

Three year old kine, 1. 

Two year old do, 1.1 

One year old do. 2. 

Horses, 4.9 
Sheep, 7.7 
Swine, 2.9 


Losses by fatal accidents are given thus :—Loss 

according to per centage of value: 

From their birthtotheir Horses, Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
weaning, 10. «12 

“ weaning to ] year old, 2 8 6 

«“ ]1—2 years, 

“2—3 years, 

During the time of being 
used, 


Co tO me or 
iw) 
“I 
i) 


or 
we 
an 
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From the New Genesec Farmer. 


LETTER FROM MR COLMAN. 


| 
| the particulars of this great occasion. 


The papers which I send you will give you all 
Jt was truly 


a great occasion, ‘The number of animals exhibi- 


j ted, and their superior excellence, much exceeded 


| 
| , = H . 
| Mr Baleham—I had very great pleasure in at-| wy expectations, and showed the extraordinary re- 


‘ciety this year, held at Derby, on the 12th, 13th, 


| 14th, and 15th days of July ; and I wish it were in 
|my power to communicate to the farmers of the 
United States the spirit and zeal by which the far- 
mers and indeed a very large portion of almost all 
other classes, are here actuated in regard to the 
improvement of the agriculture of the country. I 
have, since my arrival here, attended various eagri- 
cultural meetings of county societies, and farmers’ 
clubs, nnd in every case a Jarge number of clergy- 
men have been present, taking an active part on 
, the occasion ; and at the eame time many high offi- 
cial characters, comprising the gentry and the 
highest aristocracy of the land. Indeed, the pow- 
erful movement with which the cause of agricultu- 
ral improvement is now moving onward in this 
country, may be mainly ascribed, in its first im- 
pulse, and continued and increasing progress, to 
the intelligent, and disinterested, and devoted la- 
bors of some of this latter class, who, without stint, 
devote generously their time and energies to this 
object—taking a personal and active part in the 
most minute and laborious details, This shows a 
just appreciation of the importance of this object, 
which cannot be over-estimated in this country or 
ourown. Mr Everett, in his beautiful speech at 
the Pavilion, on Thursday Inst, stated that the 
whole of the import and export trade of the United 
States with Great Britain is only equal in value to 
the annual crop of oats and beans in the latter 
kingdom; and McQueen, in his Statistics of the 
British Empire, mentions that the value of the ma- 
nure annually applied to the Jand in England, 
much exceeds the whole value of their commercial 
trade—their imports and exports. These are 
startling facts; and, important as commerce and 
manufactures obviously are in their connexion with 
agriculture, no one can deny the paramount impor- 
tance of the latter interest. The rapid increase 
of the population of Great Britain gives a vastly 
increased consequence tg this subject; since, with- 
out the greatest possible exertions, where there are 
so many hungry mouths, many must go unfed. To 
say that agriculture here has reached its acme of 
improvement, would be quite premature ; there is 
still a vast amount of land not cultivated at all— 
large amounts that are yet but partially improved ; 
and the crops now raised undoubtedly fall far short 
of the amount to which they may be carried under 
that enlightened system of improvement which is 
now 80 vigorously prosecuted, Agriculture is cer- 
tainly not less the interest—the paramount inter- 
‘est—of our own people. No philanthropic mind, 
that observes for a few years the caprices of trade 
and commerce, and the instability of a prosperity 
rising out of such elements, or who looks at the 
distressed and dependent condition of a purely 
manufacturing popnlation, as it here shows itself — 
itself so inseparably connected with the fluctua- 
tions of trade and commerce, and the ever-varying 
changes of mere fashion—but must feel that an 
improved agriculture, especially in a free country, 
where even the humblest may have a freehold in 
the soil, and their own few acres to cultivate, pre- 
sents the best instrument and source of comfort, 
independence, good morris, and the preservation 
of civil liberty. 





‘tending the meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- | suits attained by skill, science, and perseverance 
‘applied to the subject of improving live stock. 
|The implements and machines exhibited, display- 
| ed great ingenuity and admirable workmanship ; 
and they were, in general, well adapted to the pur- 


poses designed. The great objections to them 
were, their complicated nature, their immense size, 
or, rather, the power required to work them—and 
their expensiveness. The plows, I think, were not 
superior to those in use among ourselves; the 
thrashing machines and chaff cutters were decided- 
ly inferior to those which we have; and so were 
several of the machines for the application of steam 
to the cooking of catile food, or other agricultural 
purposes. 

The whole arrangement of the show, and the 
management of matters from the beginning to the 
end, were capital, and moet exactly carried out; 
and while it was an occasion of intense gratifica- 
tion to myself, it was a day of high and just pride 
to England. 

I should have been glad to have given you more 
particulars, but they will come, of course, in the 
public papers and journals, 

I am happy to say, that my own project meeta 
with every. encouragement from the gentlemen 
whose encoyragement is most to be desired; and 
amidst the great variety of objects which present 
themselves, my only want is, of a hundred eyes 
and a hundred years to observe them in, 

I shall be with you in spirit, most assuredly, in 
your great anniversary at Rochester; and can on- 
ly express my ardent desire that the exhibition, 
and the results of that occasion, may be worthy of 
the queen city of Western New York, and meet 
the wishes of the most spirited and patriotic friends 
of agriculture inthe rich and beautiful valley of 
the Genesee. lam truly yours, 

HENRY COLMAN, 

Burton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire, July 18, ’43. 

New use for the Tomato.—The Cheraw (S. C.) 
Gazette states that, in addition to the advantages 
of the tomato for table use, the vine is of great 
value as food for cattle, especially cows. It is 
stated that a cow fed on tomato vines, will give 
more milk and yield butter of finer flavor and in 
greater abundance, than on any other long feed 
ever tried. It is thought, too, that more good food 
for cattle, and at less expense, can be raised from 
a given quantity of ground planted in tomatoes 
than from any other vegetable known in the South- 
ern country. 





Force of Habit.—An elderly gentleman travel- 
ing in a stage coach, was amused by the constant 
fire of words kept up between two ladies, One of 
them at last kindly inquired if their conversation 
did not make his head-ache ? ‘Oh, no, madam,” 
he replied, “I have been married twentycight 
years.” 





Book-larn’d men seldom know anything but 
books; and there is one that never was printed 
yet, worth all they’ve got on their shelves, but 
which they never read, nor even so much as cut 
the leaves of—and that book is ‘ human natur.’— 
Sam Slick. : 
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LICE ON ANIMALS. 


There is not an animal that does not, under cer- | 
tain circumstances, nourish in its hair, wool, feath-| 
ers, or its skin, some kind of louse ; and sometimes | 
more than one kind of these parasites lodge and 
prey on the same animal. In ordinary cases, they 
do not produce much mischief, but when they in- 
crease so much as to produce the disease called | 
mange (Pilyriasis,) they become truly formidable. 

The cause of animals being troubled with lice, 
may usually be traced to a want of cleanliness. | 
When the dust and sweat accumulated on the hair | 
and in contact with the skin of the ox or horse, are | 
allowed to remain undisturbed by the comb ow 
brush; when the stables are kept filthy, unventi- | 
jated, and unwholesome; when aniinals, reduced 
in autumn by want of pasture, or by living in un- 
healthy ones, are suffered to take their chance for | 
the winter without extra care or attention; or when | 
a beast Joaded with pediculi is turned into the 
yards or the stables of those exempt from these 
parasites, it may be expected that they will multi- 
ply and infest animals. When we see horses rub- 
bing their tails, biting their manes, and showing 
other signs of uneasiness and irritation; when cat- 
tle are observed to be rubbing their heads against 
posts or fences, and the hair coming off from the 
head and neck; or when sheep tear out tufts of 
wool with their teeth, and bite these places till 
blood appears, we may expect that lice are present. 
On most animals, these parasites have some favo- 
rite place of resort; on horses, the mane and tail ; 
on horned cattle, around the nose, base of the 
horns, and the neck ; on sheep, they run over ev- 
ery part; and on swine, they do not seem to be 
confined to any particular location. 





Pure air, room for exercise, plenty of food, and 
above all, cleanliness, are the first things to be at- 
tended to in the cure of this evil. Currying, 
brushing, and washing should be resorted to, as, 
except in bad cases, this treatment will be usually 
sufficient to free the animal from these insects, 
without recourse to other remedies. Where these 
fail, it will be necessary to have recourse to such 
external or internal applications as shall operate 
directly on the vermin. 


One of the most common remedies is the mercn- 
rial ointment, commonly called unguentum; but 
this, though effectual, cannot be used without some 
danger, as numerous instances have occurred in 
which valuable animals have been destroyed by its 
too free use. Care should be taken to prevent the 
animal from biting itself where the ointment is ap- 
plied, until it has had time to take effect. A de- 
coction of tobacco leaves, in a strong lye, forme a 
very good wash ; but this, too, owing to the nar- 
cotic poison of the tobacco, has caused death. Va- 
rious vegetable remedies have been resorted to, 
among which are the seeds of the Jarkspur, and 
the leaves of the ledum palustre, or marsh, or Lab- 
rador tea. The roots of the black hellebore, or a 
decoction made from them, have been used with 
success ; and it is said that the water in which the 
skins or parings of potatoes have been boiled, will 
effectually destroy lice by a few washings. The 
interna! use of sulphur is an excellent remedy, and 
if given to animals occasionally, is one of the best 
preventives, 

It is more difficult to apply remedies for lice to 
sheep than to any other animals. The English | 
shepherds make use of a salve compounded of | 
white arsenic and corrosive sublimate, carefully 








parting the wool, and applying the ointment direct- 
ly to the skin, and rubbing it down with the finger. 
Tessier recommends tobacco smoke as preferable 


/to this ointment, being attended with no danger in 


its use. The sheep is held in such a manner that 
the smoke is forced from a bellows among the 
wool to the skin in al] directions, After this fumi- 
gation, the sheep must be placed in the open air, 


lthat the vapor may pass off without being inhaled 


by them. 

Perhaps the best remedy for lice in animals, 
where they have not become so numerous as to 
produce the disease Pityriasis, is to rub any oil, 
such as whale oil or melted lard, on euch places 
as they most frequent, or on parts of the animal 
where they will be most likely to come in contact 
with it. All the pediculi breathe through what 
are termed spiracles or openings in their bodies, 
and the least particle of oil spread over their bod- 


‘ies, by causing suffocation, at once effects their de- 


struction. ‘This is also a perfectly harmless reme- 
dy. But prevention, in this case, is better than 
cure ; and neatness, cleanliness, and good keep- 
ing, by insuring comfort and health, leaves no op- 
portunity for the attacks of vermin.-—Farmers’ En- 
cyclop. 





HORSES AND OXEN. 


We take the following extracts from Burger’s 
“Economy of Farming,” recently translated from 
the German, by Rev. E. G, Smith, of New York : 

The question whether horses or oxen sre most 
profitable on the farm, has been much discussed by 
different writers of Germany. T'haer thus states 
the arguments for and against: 


“ Horses have an undeniable preference in the | 


following particulars: 

They are suitable for all and every kind of work 
of Jand-husbandry, in all ways, and in all weath- 
ers. One, therefore, when he keeps only horses, 
is not obliged to choose work for them, but can 
use his whole team for any business that occurs, 
and leave no part of it to stand still. 

They accomplish every kind of work more rapid- 
ly, and are more constant, One can, therefore, 
not only complete the work in the same time more 
promptly, but also require a longer day’s work of 
them. 

In favor of oxen are the following : 

They perform the greater part of the work on 
the farm, as plowing, and the near carrying of 
loads, as well as horses do; and one can in a usual 
day’s work, if they are well fed, expect nearly as 
much from them. 

They cost considerably less; their harness is 
much cheaper ; their food costs much less. 

What is an important particular, is, that if they 
are well taken care of, they lessen not as much in 
value, but often sell for more than they at first 
cost, They are also subject to fewer hazards and 
casualties, 

Finally, they give a greater quantity of excre- 
ment, which affords a more productive manure than 
that of horses. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt, that those 
labors which can be proportionally well performed 
by oxen, will be done cheaper with oxen than with 
horses, But if, according to recent experiments, 
another fodder than grain can be introduced for 
horses, and thus the expense be lessened, then the 
question between horses and oxen would probably 
stand differently.” 





= —— —> Se 


Veit has also discussed this question with hia 
usual philosophical accuracy and practical ski). 
In favor of horses compared with oxen, he says: 

‘1. The horse performs about one-third more 
labor ina day than the ox; (a horse can, with 
good treatment, work 10 hours ina day, and ina 
year do 250 to 290 days’ work, and his age endure 
to 16 or 20 years;) and in the pressure of work 
and unfavorable circumstances of the weather, may 
more certainly be strained without danger on ac- 
count of the unusual performance, than can the ox. 

2. On account of their power and continuance, 
also, horses can be used a greater number of years, 
and of days in the year, than working oxen, 

3. They can be employed in bad, stony uneven 
ways; in more unfavorable weather ; and for more 
remote and more rapid carrying of loads, where ox- 
en cannot be used to advantage, because these go 
more slow, have not so hard a hoof, and show 
themselves more affected by the influences of the 
weather. 

4, Horses may be used for many kinds of work 
in the cultivation of plants, for drawing sowing 
machines, shovel and hilling-plow, &c., for which 
oxen cannot be used. 

On the other hand, the following are the disad- 
vantages of keeping horses, or in favor of oren : 

1. The outlay of capital is important—greater 
by one-half than thet of working oxen. 

2. A working horse uses more, and better fod- 
der than the working ox, which increase of the 
quantity and quality of the fodder, (other circum- 
stances of the value of the fodder being equal,) is 
at least a third part of the food of an ox, which, in 
time of scarcity, is satisfied with a smaller quantity 
and poorer quality. 

3. The other costs, of keeping, team-harness, 
appurtenances of carriage, shoeing, care, &c., are 
higher, in the same proportion, than for working 
oxen. 

4. The horse has, if no more used for labor, no 
value for use; therefore, the purchase-capital must 
be recovered from the number of years—whiist the 
laboring ox, after his performance of labor, can be 
fattened with great profit. 

5. On account of their temperament, horses, es- 
pecially in case of the care of them being neglect- 
ed, are exposed to many inflammatory complaints : 
oxen, are exposed to fewer illnesses, 

6. The working horse, though he needs more 
fodder, gives less manure than the working ox.” 

PROPER DEPTH FOR SEEDS. 

Various experiments have been tried to deter- 
mine the proper depth at which sceds should be 
put, The following is the result of an experiment 
with maize or Indian corn: 

That which was planted at the depth of 


No. 1. 1 inch, came up in 8 1-2 days. 
2. 11-2 i & 91-2 
3. 2 ‘9 10 
4. 212 Jet. 11 1-2 
5. 3 hot 12 
6. 31-2 © ryt 13 
7. 4 . 6 13 1-2 
8. 41-2 is _ 

% 5 ei 8 — 
10. 51-2 ius 17 1-2 
11. 6 Bs og — 


The Nos. 8,9, 11, were dug up after 22 days, 
and it was found that No. 8 had an inch more to 
grow toreach the surface of the earth. Nos. 9 


and 11 had just sprouted, but were short, and three 
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adits below the surface. 


days green, and then withered. There is no ex- 
periment which shows more clearly the advantage 


of a shallow planting in a soi] not too loose, and | would be as safe as the clevis on a plow in the | 
The more shallow the! field, or an axe in the door-yard. 
seed was covered with earth, the more rapidly the | 


trodden down, than this. 


No. 10 came up in| 
17 1-2 days, but the tender leaf? remained only 6) 


wit as sintindg fruit is the most common of al! lar. 
cenies, that its enormities shouid be particularly 
pointed out. We might then hope ina very few 
years, that the fruit in an orchard or a garden, 


Let public opinion render this vice as disgrace- 


sprout made its appearance, and the stronger after- | ful as the robbing of hen-roosts—as it might be 


wards was the stalk. The deeper the ‘seed lay, | 
the longer it remained before it came to the sur- | 
face. Four inches was too deep for the maize, 
und must therefore be for yet smaller grain kernels. | 

Petri gives an experiment made on rye, with the | 
following results. The first coluinn shows the | . 
depth at which the seed was put; the second, the 
number of days that elapsed before it appeared | 
above ground; the third, the number of plants that | 
came up:— 


Depth. Appeared. No plants. 


1-2 inch. 11 days. 7-8 
1 ‘ 12 + all 
2 inches, 18 * 7-8 
S.* 20 + 6-8 
4 s 21: 4.8 
5 6s 22 + 3-8 
6 ¢ 23 5 1-8 


The root-stalk forms itself always next below 
the surface of the ground, and if we place the 
grain deep, it must first put out its sprouts to the 
surface, and form its side-branches in a nearer 
connexion with the air. We never find that the 
sucker-roots are ranged from below to above, but) 
the contrary. 

From the experiments of Ugazy, who tried sev- 
entysix with different grains, it is clear that shal- 
low sowing, if the seed is only so far covered as 
to sprout, and the germ is protected from immedi- 
ate contact with the air, is preferable to laying the 
seed deep, because it springs up quicker, and ac- 
quires a stronger growth, and has hardier plants.” 
— Ibid. 





FRUIT STEALING. 


[The following is from an old number of the 
Genesce Farmer, but is as good now as when “ bran 
new.” The young should be early impressed with 
this truth—that stealing fruit is as much a crime 
as defrauding the printer. | 


« An esteemed friend presented me with Noah 
Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book, for examina- 
tion; and among the great number of useful re- 
marks which this indefatigable author has selected 
or prepared for the instruction of children, [ was 
particularly pleased to find the following : 


‘ It is no more right to steal apples or water mel- 
ons from another’s garden or orchard, than it is to 
steal money from his desk. Besides, it is the mean- 
est of all low tricks to creep into a man’s enclosure 
to take his property.’ 


For this service, if I lived near Noah Webster, 
I would treat him to the earliest and best fruit of 
my garden, 

Much as I am pleased with the course taken by 
our Legislature for suppressing the plundering of 
gardens and orchards, and much as might be done 
by editors and periodicals papers, I am satisfied 
that to eradicate the evil, the axe ought to be laid 
to the root—that is, it ought to be imperatively en- 
joined on all school teachers who derive any part 
of their pay from the funds of the State, to lecture 
their scholars on the leading principles of morality ; 





by proper lectures in common schools—and one 
| branch of ny would be eget - 


THE CRANBE RRY. 


There are four species of cranberry enumerated 


inthe Hortus Britannicus, the most important of 


which are the Jong-fruited cranberry, (Oxycoccus 
| macrocarpus,) and the red-fruited cranberry, (Oxy- 
coccus erytkrocarpus,) both indigenous to the Uni- 
ted States. They are the produce of swampy 
lands only ; but the idea that they will not bear 
transplanting is erroneous, for they have been 
transplanted from this country to England, 

Mr H. Hall, of Barnstable, Mass., hag been en- 
gaged for twenty years or more in the cultivation 
of this fruit, and his grounds have averaged for the 
last ten years, seventy bushels per acre, and some 
seasons he has had one hundred bushels. Mr F. 
A. Hayden, of Lincoln, Mass., gathered from his 
farm four hundred bushels of cranberries, which he 
sold in Boston for six hundred dollars. 

It is wel] known that cranberries are capable of 
being transplanted to Europe, without suffering 
by the voyage. American cranberries are frequent- 
ly sold in London at eight dollars a bushel, as 
fresh as when first gathered from the marshes. 
This information may be worth the attention of 
those who have marshy or brook Jand, as a matter 
of profit. 

Cranberries may be raised from seeds or offset 
root suckers, creeping roots and trailing rooting 
stalks, ‘Those also growing with several rooted | 
stalks and branches, may be divided in the root 
end top into separate plants, in which way they 
succeed very well. The seeds should be sown, 
where that method is pursued, in autumn, as soon | 
as they are ripe, inashady place, or where the 
plants are to grow and remain; and when the 
young plants are up, they should be kept clean, 
and be removed with earth about their roots, as 
there may be occasion, The offsets and root- 
plants may be set out in the same season, in a soil 
resembling that in which they naturally grow.— 
The Naturalist. 





Curious Fact Respecting Bees.—When two or 
three distinct hives are united in autumn, they are 
found to consume together scarcely more honey 
during the winter, than each of them would have 
consumed if leftseparate. In proof of this remark- 
able fact, the author states a variety of experi- 
ments made by him, all which led uniformly to the 
same conclusion. And indeed he shows positive- 
ly, by re‘erence to upwards of thirty hives, six of 
which had their population thus doubled, that the 
double ones do not consume more provisions dur- 
ing winter than a single hive does ; and that so far 
from the bees suffering from this, the doubled hives 
generally send forth the earliest and best swarms. 
—4re. of Sci. 





All wish to be more happy than they can be, yet 


most might easily be far more happy than they 
really are. 


| Phosphate of Sine. —It has been computed that 
every person who consumes 1 1b. of wheat bread 
daily, will, in the course of one year, take into his 
| system 31-2 lbs. nearly of phosphate of lime. 
“This circumstance (says the Albany Cultivator,) 
is supposed to explain the reason why wheat bread 
ig So superior to that made of other kinds of grain, 
as phosphate of lime forms a principal element of 
human bodies. [tis found in milk, where nature 
seems to indicate that it is contained for the nour- 
ishment of the young animal, from the remarkable 
fuct that, when they are able to take other food, 
the milk loses its proportion of this substance, Al- 
theugh phosphate of lime is contained in conside- 
rable quantities in the adult secretions, it is not 
known in those of the young, being all teken up 
for the purposes of nutriment. The sheils of eggs 
are formed of this substance, and Dr. Paris has as- 
certained the singular fact, that if the legs of ahen 
be broken, she will lay her eggs without shells 
until these are repaired, for which the lime is re- 
quired. Hens will also lay their eggs without 
shells if there is a deficiency of lime in the yard in 
which they roam. It is a remarkeble circumstance, 
that although the grain contains the phosphate, the 
straw contains the carbonate of lime. Carbon is, 
next to water, the principal support of vegetation.” 
— Farmers’ Encyelop. 





Yankee Ice and Clocks in England.—A_ recent 
letter from London says: 

“ I see in the shops here, placards and signs for 
the sale of ‘ American Crystalized Ice’ I under- 
stand our ice brings avery high price, from its 
= and bright appearance—the English ice 

being light, porous, and of dingy appearance, 

Another article of American product I found 
here, was Yankee clocks, which I mention for the 
benefit of the Nova Scotia judge (author of ‘Sam 
Slick.’) A friend in the country wished me to see 
lan English cottage, and took me to one of modern 
structure. Here was a ¢ musicel clock,’ which was 
highly prized. ‘To gratify me, it was set to play 
| its music, on hearing which, I thought the sound 
| was not unfamiliar, and then the clock itself looked 
,as if f had seen it or its fellow, and on examining 
the inside of the case, [ found the agents’ card— 
‘Sperry & Co., Bowery, New York’—a genuine 
Connecticut wooden clock, and the ‘musical’ part 
was merely the ordinary striking part, which is 
furnishee, you know, with a spiral steel wire, in 
place of a bell. I have not seen any wooden nut- 
megs.” ‘ 











Content with May.—We notice the recent mar- 
iriage in Winthrop, Maine, of Mr May to Miss Con- 
‘tent W. Haines, This is the lady who, a year 
since, obtained the first premium of the Agricultu- 
ral Society, for the best crop of wheat. We hope 
she will be content inthe arms of May, and rear a 
fine crop of beautiful wed flowers. — Bost. Bulletin. 

It is often eer thet wealth is power, and that 
knowledge is power; but there is an apothem that 
I would place high above them all, and that is, 
truth is power, Wealth cannot purchase, talent 
refute, knowledge overreach, or authority silence 


her; they all, like Felix, tremble at her presence. 
— Broinson. 


Herbs, to preserve their virtues, should be dried 
in the shade, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
WeaW BITGWwAND PALWWBL, | and green-house, the temp! ing Soauion, | the Melons, 
| and other fruits, we must refer to the forthcoming re- 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


port of the committee, which we hope to publish in our 
next paper. 
Bostox, Wevxespay, Serr. 20, 3€43. | Weare sometimes accused of publishing too many 
oo ei te ag ; ; ey ; and too long reporis of horticultural doings, affording 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. _ but little or no interest to some of our distant readers, 
The annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- | whose time and attention are wholly engrossed with 
tural Society took place last week, and although we the cultivation of the more prominent and necessary ag- 
would not anticipate the report of the able comiittee ricultural products. But, have patience, respected 
appointed for that purpose, yet we cannot refrain from | friends: the Horticultural Suciety is doing a great work, 
making afew remarks touching the character of the at a great expense, and for the gratuitous benefit of you 
shew. and your offspring; and hereafter when your children 
The exhibition, in many respects, far exceeded any shall find their farm-houses and dwellings surrounded 
preceding ones, while in others it fell short. The defi-| by the luxurious fruits and gorgeous flowers introduced 








ciencies, however, must not be attributed to any relaxa- | 
tion of effurt or zeal on the part of the members of the 
Society, but to the peculiarities of the season. In con- 
sequence of the severe drought during the two first sum- 
mer months, the Dahlias were so completely stunted 
and preyed upon by insects, that they did not recover 
sufficiently to produce but few fine blooms—indeed, so 
few, that we must set down this part of the show, so or- 
namental and profuse in some seasons, a total failure. 
The show of flowers generally, if we may except As- 
ters, which were very fine, was rather below par; and 
this deficiency, too, must, in a measure, be charged to 
the drought. But when we speak of the Fruit, we must 
say the show was very imposing, and must have been 
truly gratifying to those who have been laboring so 
long and hard and at so much expense to improve the 
productions of Pomona. The anticipations of years 
were in some degree consummated. 

Of Pears, there has never before been so many diffe- 
rent specimens exhibited by so many different cultiva- 
tors. It was highly interesting and instructive to no- 
tice the different aspect of fruit of the same variety from 
different soils, management and cultivators; in some 
enses, the appearance of fruits of the same variety, was 
so unlike, as almost to deceive the practiced eye as to 
their identity, so different are fruits grown in a meagre 
and ajich soil, From the Presidertt of the Society there 
wero not far from one bundre« varieties of this fruit up- 
on the table, and from another garden nearly the same 
number, and very large contributions from a host of 
others. The opportunity for comparing new fruite and 
detecting errors, was unparalleled—and we venture to 
assert that so many varieties of Pears have never before 
been assembled at one time upon a Society's table in 
America. 

Of Apples we cannot say so much, although the dis- 
play was respectable. This fruit generally is very defi- 
cjent in the neighborhood of Boston the present year. 
One of our most prominent members, who has hereto- 
fure contributed largely on such occasions, was not able 
to be with us to take partin the exhibition, on account 
of severe domestic affliction. 

The show of Plums, we think, was pupezior to that | 
of any former occasion. The number of varieties was | 
very large, and the beauty of some of the sorts exqui- | 
site, and the taste delicious. More attention appears to | 
be paid to this fine fruit, and we are happy to add, in| 
many cases, with entire success. We have learned | 
some facts in relation to the cultivation of the Plum, 
which we shall divulge upon some future occasion. 

There were some specimens of Peaches of surprising 





and experimented upon by this Society, “ they will rise 
up and call her blessed.” 





POTATOES. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer: 

Dear Sin—In your remarks concerning the “ Prime” 
potatoes which my son lately sent you, you request him 
to point out the marks by which these may be distin- 
guished from the “ Brown Harvest’ and the ‘ White 
Harvest,” which he sent you last autumn. ‘These sorts 
are easily distinguished while growing, by the appear- 
ance of their stalks and leaves; they also ripen at very 
different times; but there are marks by which the pota- 
tues themselves can be easily distinguished. 

I have had several hundred kinds of potatoes within 
the last five years; mostof them were seedlings, but 
many of them were collected from different quarters. I 
regard the “ Prime”’ potato as the best early sort with 
which 1 am acquainted. 1 have two or three new sorts 
which may prove equally valuable, but they require 
further experimen.s. (1.) 

1 wish now to consult you on a matter which seems 
to me of considerable importance. It has been noticed 
by thousands that many varieties of white potatoes are 
mealy and good when first dug, but that they become 
greenish, soggy, and unfit for use, after having been 
exposed a few weeks to the air. This does not seem to 
me to be true with respect to any kind of colored pota” 
toes: ‘I'he red, blue, and purple are generally good dur- 
ing the winter, and some of them during the spring, and 
even till new potatoes come. But white potatoes, unless 
the air be very carefully excluded, are not fit for the ta- 
ble in January. 

Now, sir, ought we not to come to the conclusion 
that white potatoes should not be raised, except for ear- 
ly use, and for feeding stuck? I am so well convinced 
of this, that I have dismissed the two best sorts of late 
white potatoes with which I am acquainted, viz. the 
Brown Harvest and the White Harvest. They yield 
very well,and are very good for the table inthe au- 
tumn, but the Long Reds are far better in the spring 
and summer. I wish you to consider this subject, and 
give me your opinion. (2) 

I have a few varieties of colcred seedlings, of which 
I may give you an account hereafier. If you can obtain 
fur me any balls from the Long Red potato, I will see 
what new varieties can be produced from it. (3) 

Your obedient servant, 
S. WORCESTER. 


P. S.—There are some reasons for preferring colored 


beauty, but in consequence of the destruction of the | potatoes, which | have not mentioned. They are not 
trees in many places by the severity of the past winter, | 80 liable to be eaten by worms. Where they are plant, 
and the injury to others by the frosts in the spring, the ed side by side with the whites, this is very apparent. 
display of this favorite fruit was not very remarkable, | Potatoes which are injured by exposure to the air, are 
though respectable. | unwholesome : and it may be doubted whether they are 


Of the hiscious clusters of Grapes from open ground better for catile than for men. 





Can you tell me what green crops are good to be 
plowed in before a potato crop? Especially, whether 
rye is good. One of the best farmers in New England 
strongly recommends clover, and he showed me a stiik- 
ing proof of its fitness to precede pot toes. (4.) 

If we may judge from the potatoes sold in your mar- 
ket, and from those generally found at your public ta- 
bles, we must say that Boston people have a strong pre- 
judice in favor of bad potatoes. The sorts are generally 
bad, and the cooking is worse. ‘Tu those wiso visit you 
from the country, it is hard to make a satisfactory meal 
without good potatoes. Can you suggest any plan by 
which their wants can be supplied? (5.) 

Remarks by the Editor.—(1.) The potatoes sent us by 
Mr Worcester, we have found good. We had no idea 
until we received this letter, that he had undertaken so 
extensively the production of new varieties frum the 
seed. Itisa good work that le or his son has under- 
taken, and we wish him success and profit in it. 

(2.) It never before occurred to us, even to inquire 
whether the color of the potato had any influence upon 
its keeping properties. The remarks of Mr W. corres- 
pond with our own experience, excepting in regard to 
one variety, which we call the Jackson. We have 
known this potato about three years—it is the whitest 
potato we are acquainted with, and at the same time it 
is the best we know of for spring and summar use. We 
will gladly furnish our eorrespondent with some of 
them. They are not yet known, we think, in Boston 
market, butare highly prized in Salem, by such fam- 
ilies as have usedthem. A few of them were brought 
to that neighborhood two years ago last spring, from 
Berkshire county. We know not of any others like 
them in this vicinity—but in journeying last June, we 
found them on the table of our host at the public house 
in Brattleboro’, Vt., and they were the only good pota- 
toes we met with on our journey of more than a fort- 
night. We thank our correspondent for starting his in- 
quiry, but we are forced by the above fact to duubt 
whether color alone, or chiefly, determines the keeping 
properties. Is it not quite as much the time of ripening ? 
We have no fixed opinion upon the subject. 

(3.) We will try to send the balls of the Long Red. 

(4.) We have had no experience with green crops as 
@ manure, and are unable to furnish any thing definite 
in reply to the question here put to us. 

(5.) Our potatoes are bad enough, we know—but we 
had never dreame: that among all the “ notions” of the 
good people of our city, they held the aforesaid preju- 
dice. Perhaps they do :—how to remedy the evil which 
our country friends complain of, we know not, unless it 
be by encouraging our friend Worcester to go on with 
his originations of better sorts, till he gets them in such 
abundance that we can all learn what good potatocs are 
—and having learned this, there can be no doubt that 
our publicans will eschew the bad and cleave to the 
good. Ina word, send in better potatoes from Bridge- 
water and elsewhere, and we will guaranty that they 
shall be set before our country visitors. As to the cook- 
ing, we cannot promise much improvement. There is 
an old saying that ‘ the Lord sends provisions, but’— 
somebody else ‘ sends cooks.”’ 





i> The Cattle Show of the Bristol Co. Agricultural 
Society, takes place at Taunton, October 4th. 

The Show of the Middlesex Society will be holden_on 
the same day at Concord. 





There is an odious spirit in many persons who are 
better pleased to detect a fault than to commend a virtue. 
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THERMOMETRICAL, 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

Ringe of the Che: mometer at the Giardenof the proprictors 

of thet New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Nort ierly exposure, for the week ending Sept. 17. 








Sept. 1843. | 7,A.M.]12,M.{5,P.M.| Wind. 
8 onday, iby 47 68 64 ! &. 
‘Tuesday, 12; 44 | 61 | 50 | E. 
Wednesday, 13 | 41 62 50 | E, 
"bhursday, 14 | 44 62 57 E. 
Fiilay, 15! 60 63 74 | E. 
Saturday, 16] 68 80 69 5. 
Sunday, Wi Bak BW, i. e@ 4-s 





BuIGH TON MARKET.—Monpbar, Sept. 18, 1843. 
Keported furthe N. E. Farmer. 

At Market 700 Beef Cattle, 350 Stores, 3600 Sheep 
and 1075 Swine. 

Putces.— Beef Cattle —The prices obtained last week 
were hardly sustained. We quote Extra at $4.50. 
First quality, $4.00 a 4.25. Second quality, $3.75 a 
$4.00. Third quality $3.00 a $3.50. 

Stores —Two year old $8 a 13. Three year old 
Silla 17. 

Sheep.—Small lots were sold from 75 cts. to $1.50. 
Wethers, $1.25, $1.42, and $1.62. 

Swine.—Shoats to peddle 4 1-2 for sows and 5 1-2 





‘for barrows, Selected lots a fraction more. Old Hogs 


from Ohio, 4 and 41-4. Selected Old Hogs from N. Y. 
4 and 5. At retail from 5 to 6 1 2. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, 80 00 to 2 50 perbushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, v0 to 12c.—Southern, 0 
a Qc. klax Seed, $@ 00 per bushel: Lucerue, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $4 50 per bushel. 


GRAIN. An unusual degree of dulness for the season 
has prevailed throughout the week, with additional supplies. 


Corn—Northern, old, bushel 00 to 00—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 57 a  8—Southern flat yellow, new, 56 a 56-—- 
do. do. white 52a 53--do New Orleans, 50 a 52—Barley 
ov a 00) —Rye, Northern, 70 a 72—do. Southern, 68 a 70 — 
Oats, Southern, 29 a 30—Northern do. 31 to 32—Beans, per 
bushel | Gy al 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 22 a 35 —-Bran, 
id a 20. 


FLOUR. But slight improvements have been noticed in 
this article the past week. Dealers not manifesting a dis- 
position to purchase at more than $4 83 for good common 
brands, Genesee. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos.cr. $5 00 a0 12 —do, 
wharf, $0 v0 a 0 00 do. free of garlic, $5 00a 0 00—Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos, $4 75 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low |’'d 4 
inos, $4 75 a 4 87—Aiexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a 0 00. 
—Georgetown, $5 00 a 5 75—Richmond Canal, $0 00 a0 00 
—do. Ciy, $0 00 a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 av 00 
—do. Country #0 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, 34 62 a 
475— do fancy brands $475 a 6 00 — Uhio via Canal, 
$0) 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash 84 50.4475. Rye, 
83 37 a 0 OV—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 87 a 3 00. 


PROVISIONS. There is no improvement in Pork, and 
Beef is a shade lower. 


Beef—Mess 4 110. new hbl. $850 2 000—Navy—$87 00a 
7 25.—No. 1,675 2000—do Prime 80 00a 0 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $1350 a 1400—do Clear $1250 a 1300 
do. Mess, 1 00 212 00—do Prime $10 00 a 10 62—do Mess 
from other Stutes— a — —do Prime do do 80 000000 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00~ 
Butter, shipping, 0 a 0:\—do store, uninspected, 7 a 9—do 
dairy, 19 cts. a 14—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 00a 00 —do 
South and Western, 6 a 71-2 — Hams, Boston, 6 a 64 — 
Southern and Western, 54 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a4 1-2—do new milk, 5a6. 


WOOI,. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 percent. ad 
val. All whereat the vaiue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

The market for fleece and pulled is without change. 
There is rather nore demand for fleece. 

_ Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, !b. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, Ju 33 a 35--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. 1-2do 





29 a 30--1-4 anil common do 25 a 27 — Sinyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13--engasi do 
3 a10--Saxony, clean 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10—- 
‘o. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 23 
a 32—No. | «lo, do. do. 25 a27—No. 2 do do do 19a 22— 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 


HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 

Ist sort Mass. 1842, lb.6a8. 2d do.do. do. 00a 00. 
HAY, t4 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to 12. 
CHEESE--Shipping and 4meal, 3 to 4 i-2c.--New 5 to 6. 
EGGS, 12 4 14. 











— | 


SITUATION AS GARDNER WANTED. 


A married man, of industrious habits, and without incum- 
brance, who has from long practical experience acquired a 
thorough knowledge of his husiness in all its various de part- | 
ments:—the Hot House, Green House, Grapery, Framing, 
and the Flower Garden, and who can produce the most sat- 
isfactory certificates of character from persons with whom 
he has lived, wishes a situation. If required, he has no ob- 
jection to the management of a farm. 

Letters addressed to J. BRECK & CO., (post paid) No. 
51 and 52 North Market street, will! he attended to. 

Sept. 20, 1843. 





SCIONS FROM BEARING TREES. 
The subscriber at his grounds adjoining the Pomological 
Garden on Dearborn Street, North Salem, offers for sale 
scions from bearing fruit trees. Among them are the follow- 
ing 





PEARS. 


Bartlett—Columbian Virgalieun—Beurre Romain—Urhan- 
iste—Washington—Beurre Diel—Beurre Bose—Josephine— 
Easter Beurre—Bloodgood—Summer Frane Real—Clion— 
Lewis— Winter Nelis, &c. 

PEACHES. 


Malta—Early Royal George—Early York—Nollesse— 
Red Cheek Melacaton—Murray’s Early Ann— Blush Pine 
Apple—Washington Freestone—Cooledge’s Favorite, &c. 

APPLES. 


Minister — Hubbardston Nonsuch — Danver’s Winter 
Sweet, &c. 
PLUMS. 


Coe’s Golden Drop—Violet Perdrigon — Roe’s Yellow 
Gage—Green Gage—Violet do.—Washington— Imperial— 
Cruger’s Scarlet—Frost Gage—Pond’s Seedling. &c. 

Sept. 6. JOHN M. IVES, 





STRAWBERRIES, &c. 


_WM. R. PRINCE & CO., offer for sale the following va- 
rieties ; 

Myatt’s British Queen, first in size and quality, the lar- 
gest variety we have yet seen, and very productive. 85,0 
per hundred. 

Hovey’s Seedling very large, and productive, 
hundred. 

Warren’s Methven, and Elton Seedling, each $5,00 per 
hundred. 

Ross’ Pheenix, very large and highest flavored, and a very 


$5,00 per 


distinct fruit, 7 $3,00 per dozen. 
Garnestone Scarlet and Swainstone’s Seedling, now first 
offered, $3,00 per dozen. 


Montevideo scarlet, an excellent Roseberry variety, $2,0v 
per hundred. 

Prince Albert, a new English variety, $5.00 per pair. 

Also, Myatt’s Elizs, Myatt’s Pine, Bishops’ Orange, 
Keene’s Seedling, Downton, Black Roseberry, and all other 
varieties at the lowest rates. 

No order for less than $5, can be supplied and the amount 
to he transmitted with the order. 

They can be sent hy Harnden’s Express, at trivial expense 
to Boston and to other places. 

Prince’s Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, &c., in 
which all the estimable varieties of Apples, Pears, and oth- 
er fruits, are critically described, and all the bad and inferi- | 
or varieties designated, is now in press, and will be sent to 


every post paid applicant. 
WM. R. PRINCE, & CO. 
Lin. Bot. Garden and Nurseries, 
Flushing, Aug. 25th, (843. : 





MUCK MANUAL, 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Maa- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price 624. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 


400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 

200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 

200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. | 





————— ee 
STRAWBERRIES! 
The subscriber can supply all the most esteemed varieties 
of Strawberries now in cultivation. The present is consid- 
ered a good ume for the formation of new beds, The fol- 
Jowing are the prices per hundred plants ;— 
Hovey's Seedling—a very superior variety, of large sized, 


fine flavor, abundant bearer, and very hardy, €5,00 
Keene's Seedling—Large fruit, very high flavor and high 
perfume, $2,00 
_ Bishop's Orange: - Fine size, abundant bearer and supe- 
rior flavor, 2,00 
_ Elton Seeling—Very \arge fruit of a superior flavor, con- 
sidered one ot the best in England, $5,00 
Myatt’s Pine—A delicious fruit, $3,00 


The old varieties furnished at $1.00 per hundred. 

Orders sent by mail enclosing the money will be pune- 
tually attended to, and the plants well packed for transpor- 
tation, JOSEPH BRECK, 

Boston, Aug. 15, 1813. 





STRAWBERRIES! 

The sthscriber would most respectfully give notice to those 
who are desirous of cultivating the most delicious Fr it,that 
he will offer his select collection of Plants, at the following 
reduced rates, in order that all may be enabled to grow them. 

Having heen engaged for twelve years in raising this Fruit 


|} extensively, he is enabled, by his knowledge of the choice 


varieties, and the best modes of cultivation, to offer the most 
extensive assortment of Plants and iu the finest condition, of 
any cultivator in the country. Persons may satisfy them- 
selves of this fact by a visit to his Gardens. 

Warren’s Seeding Methven—.\ very superior variety, a 
great hearer, perfectly hardy, the fruit ofien measuring six 
inches in circumfereuce. Price per hundred plants, $5,00 

Hovey’s Seedling—A splendid fruit, bears abundantly and 


worthy of extensive cultivation, 5,00 
Keene's Seedling—Large fruit, and of very high flavor and 
rich perfume, $2,00 
Bishop's Orange.—Very fine size and abundant nena, 2 
’ 
Myatt’s Pine—A delicious fruit, $2,00 
Downton—A superior and large fruit, $2,00 


The above varieties are all of the most superior kinds,and 
can be highly recommended. 

The following old varieties will be furnished at $4,00 per 
hundred :— 

Early Virginia, Hauthois, 
Methven Castle, and 
Royal Scarlet, Eng!ish Wood. 

Where one thousand Plants are ordered, a discount of 26 
per cent will he allowed. 

x‘ Every Plant sent from the Gardens will be warranted 
true. ‘The several varieties, carefully labelled and securely 
packed, so as to be transported any distance in safety, and 
where it is desired, directions for planting and cultivation 
will accompany the Plants. 

The months of August and September are the best months 
inthe year for making plantations of ths Fruit. Those 
made at this season and properly treated will produce fruit 
the coming season. 

Orders enclosing the amount wanted or with references, 
and lett with Geo. W, Warren & Co. 192 Washington street, 
Boston, or forwarded by mail to the subscriber, will receive 
immediate and careful attention 


JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 


Aug. 15 Nonautum Vale, Brighton. 


POUDRETTE! PoUDRETTE It 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar- 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road. 

The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upoa 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory ia Brookline, will meet with prompt attention, 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Oct. 26. 





WARTED A SITUATION AS GARDENER. 

A young man who is well acquainted with Gardening in 
its various branches, and who can give satisfactory testimo- 
nials, wishes a situation. He will, if required, take charge 
of ahorse and cow. Please apply at the Office of the N, 
E. Farmer, 52 North Market Street. Aug. 8. 





HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Harris’ Treatise 
on Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition of Dana’s 
Muck Manual, price 624 cts. Feb 16. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Gold Watch an Emblem of Sociely.—I have 


now in my hands a gold watch, which combines | 


embellishments and utility in proportions, and is 
usually considered a very valuable appendage to 
the person of a gentleman. 
and case, are of chased and burnished gold. Its 
gold seals sparkle with the ruby, the topaz, the 
sapphire and the emerald. J open it, and find that 
the works—without which this elegant case would 
be a mere shell, those hands motionless, and those 
figures without meaning—are made of brass. I 
investigate further, and agk, what is the spring by 
which al] these sre put in motion, made of ? Tam 
told it is made of steel. I ask, what is steel ? 
The reply is, that it is iron that has undergone a 
certain process. Sothen I find the main-spring, 
without which the watch would be motionless, and 
its hands, figures and embellishments but toys, is 
not of gold—that is not sufficiently good; nor 
brass—that would not do; but of iron. Iron is, 
therefore, a very precious metal ; and this watch 
an apt emblem of society. Its hands and figures 
which tell the hour, resemble the master spirits of 
the age, to whose movements every eye is direct- 
ed. Its useless but sparkling seals, saphires, ru- 
bies, topaz, and embellishments, represent the aris- 
tocracy. Its works of brass, the middle class, by 
the increasing intelligence and power of which the 
master-spirits of the age are moved—and its main- 
spring, shut up in a box, always at work, but never 
thought of, except when disordered, broke, or wants 
winding up, symbolically the laboring classes— 
which, like the mainspring, we wind up by the pay- 
ment of wages; and which classes are shut up in 
obscurity, and though constantly at work, and ab- 
solutely as necessary to the movement of society 
as the iron mainspring is to the gold watch, are 
never thought of, except when they require their 
wages, or are in some want or disurder of some 
kind or other.—Edward Everett. 





“ Tricks in all trades but ours..—Jemmy, my 
son, (said a coal merchant to his young hopeful,) 
just throw into this load of pine coal, a basket or 
two of the best maple, birch and alder, and scatter 
it about well—then [lI start for market. 

“ Have some coal today, marm ?” 

“ What sort have you, sir?” 

“ As nice of the kind as you ever saw—the best 
part of it maple, birch and alder, with a pine stick 
here and there.” 

“1 °ll take a dozen bushels.” 

The bin is filled, the money paid, and the mer- 
chant drives on to the next door. Soon as the 
dust subsides, the bin is visited, and the quality 
discovered. Smutty-nose is sent for: he comes 
back, and coolly looks into the bin. 

“ Well, marm, what ’s the matter 7” 

“[ want you to take this pine coal and these 
brand-ends back, and give me my money, or I will 
let the neighbors know what a cheat you are.” 

“A cheat! Why, good woman, I never heard 
such a charge before in all my born days. I told 
you what the coal was before you bought it.” 

« Did n’t you say the greater part of it was from 
hard woud ?” 

« No, marm, I said the best part—and so it is.” 

“You didn’t tell me it was half brand-ends.” 

“ Good woman, I told you there was a pine stick 
here and there, and you sec them here and there— 


Its hands, face, chain, | 





j if they had been burnt, we should have called it 
pine coal. No, no, marm, you do us great injus- 
| tice to say that we coal merchants cheat. ‘There 
are tricks in all trades but ours.’ Good morning, 


marm.”— Exch. pap. 





| A Good Slory.—A good story is told of Elder 
Ray, an eccentric travelling preacher in Ohio. 
The elder, in his travels, always rode on horseback, 
}and was remarkable for having the best piece of 
, horse-flesh in the neighborhood, justly priding him- 
\self on his taste in this matter. One day, while 
going the round of his parish, he was met by a 
lawyer, who accosted him with, “Elder Ray, you 
ministers do nut follow the example of your mas- 
ter—he was content to ride upon a jackass.” ‘The 
elder, with a ready wit, replied, “The fact is, the 
whole country has been scoured for jackasses to 
make lawyers of, so that there is not one left for 
us poor ministers.” The knight of the green bag 
“cut dirt,”—Selected. 


} 


A Genuine Paddy.—An Irishman, the other 
day, called on a benevolent clergyman of this town, 
and asked for aid as one of the sufferers by the 
Fall River fire. The reverend gentleman proceed- 
ed to question the “sufferer” as to the extent and 
nature of his loss, and where his property was sit- 
uated. He replied that he had not yet lived in 
Fall River; “but, plase your Riverence,” says 
Pat, “ J amexpectin’ to go there in a very few days !” 
—New Bedford Bulletin. 








A gentleman dined one day with a dull preacher, 
and after dinner gotasleepinhis chair. At church 
time, the minister awoke him, and requested that 
he would go and hear him preach. ‘ Excuse me, 
sir,” said he, “I can sleep very well where I am.” 








SELF-GOVERNING CHEESE PRESSES—two kinds 
—lately improved by the Shakers. These are so construct- 
ed that they govern and regulate themselves without weights, 
and are by far the best presses now in _use. 

For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse, 81 and 52 
North Market street. JOS. BRECK & CO. 

June 7, 1843. 








HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. © 

Great improvements have heen maile the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould heard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and waving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might erhaps say \e 
the inquirer, if your land is mosity light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, hut if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN witH Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentysever 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned tientynine and one half inches, te 
the same power of team! A\\ acknowledge that Howard's 
— are inuch the strongest and most substantially 

ade. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plongh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
— 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sture, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street. h 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. ‘The rollers can be attach 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





LACTOMETERS—a simple instroment for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank a 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withow 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 





21 School Street. 











